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* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 


om and endowed by their Creator with certain 
of happiness.— Declaration of Independence, 
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“ Nil Desperandum.” 

The maxim is just. Never despair of success, 
in a righteous cause,—although “the heathen 
rage,” and the darkest frowns of a corrupt world 
may long rest upon it. However gloomy may be 
the prospect, and however discouraging the “signs 
of the times,” the faithful advocate of Universal 
Emancipation will buckle on the armour of truth 
and justice, and summon to his aid the counsel- 
lors of reason and philosophic perseverance.— 
To use the language of a celebrated poet: 


“In Freedom’s field advancing his firm foot, 
He plants it on the line that Justice draws, 
And will prevail, or perish in her cause.” 


Notwithstanding the moral blindness which 
long pervaded the regions of Christendom, the as- 
siduous labours of philanthropists, and recent un- 
folding events, have proselyted millions;—while 
the radiations of Eternal Truth have unsealed the 
vision of nations. 

In the reminiscences of the last two or three 
years, we discover a wonderful change in the 
public mind, respecting the subject of African 
Slavery, throughout the Christian world. This 
change has not been greater in the sentiments of 
men, than in their disposition to act, in favour of 
the oppressed. In the British dominions, alone, 
nearly a million of human beings “stand redeem- 
ed, regenerated, and disenthralled” from the shac- 
kles of a perpetual servitude, to which they had 
previously been hereditarily doomed. That bound- 
less empire, which encircles the globe, and on 
whose regions the sun never ceases to shine, is 
now exempt from this “ national curse,” and may 
be emphatically termed “the home of the free.” — 
France, too, has been roused from her slumber of 
apathy, and is preparing to wash from her chival- 
tous escutcheon the dark stain of African wrongs. 
Spain also evinces a willingness to listen to the 
voice of reformation, though her slave-code has 
ever been far less depressing than that of either 
of her European neighbours. And even in our 
own country, where the black ensign of oppres- 
sion displays its amplest folds, a deeper concern 
prevails than has ever been witnessed before.— 
The patriot, the statesman, and the philosopher— 
those who minister at the altars of religion, and 
the virtuous in every walk of life—the old and the 
young—male and female—all are turning their 
attention to the subject, and actively investigating 
its anomalous causes, its soul-debasing character, 
and its dircful consequences. There is, every 
where—except among the uninformed, the timid, 
the excessively cautious, or those interested in its 
continuance—a manifest determination to scruti- 
nize it deeply, and bring it to the test of a bold 
interrogation and free discussion. The spirit of 
reformation is abroad in the land:—and altheugh 
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the wicked and the tyrannical may combine, (like 
the Ephesians, of old, when their “ craft” was in 
danger,) and by falsehood and misrepresentation 
inflame the passions of the multitude—“ breathi 
out threatenings and slaughter” in the frenzy of 
their rage—the glorious work will goon, maugre 
the efforts of their malice, and all the array of ty- 
ranny and corruption against it. Vain are the 
maledictions of those who persist in the violation 
of nature’s holy law. ‘They cannot arrest the 
march of awakened justice. As well might they 
attempt to stay the heavings of the troubled ocean, 
check the planets in their onward career, or ex- 
tinguish the sun-light in its allotted part of the 
creation, as to conceal their deeds of darkness, or 
impede the progress of reform. Firmness, wis- 
dom, and perseverance, on the part of the friends 
of Universal Emancipation, will, it may be sin- 
cerely hoped, eventually purge the nation from 
the guilt of oppression, and relieve more than two 
millions of our fellow-beings from the thraldom of 
slavery, ignorance, and degradation. 

The few undaunted labourers, who have long 
toiled in the glorious “vineyard” of humanity; 
who have witnessed “perils by land, and perils 
by sea, and perils among false brethren;” who 
have endured hunger, and nakedness, and revil- 
ings, and stripes, and persecutions, in pleading 
the cause of the poor, the helpless, and the op- 
pressed ; may now rejoice in the fulness of hope— 
counting all their tribulations as nothing—and 
raise their voices in thankfulness and praise to 
the Great Eternal, for the success of their feeble, 
yet earnest exertions. The “ seed,” which 
they have scattered by the “ way-side” in their 
humble peregrinations, even amidst thorns, and 
on “stony-ground,” has indeed taken root, and 
produces a thousand fold! The elements of hu- 
man wrath have conspired egainst them, and the 
tornadoes of violence have assailed, in vain. At 
length, the sun of heavenly consolation shines in 
the wake of the storm. Approving conscience 
awards her priceless boon. The faithful and per- 
severing have a rich and glorious reward, in the 
prospect of ultimate triumph over the combination 
of avarice, corruption, and despotism, which have 
drenched the plains of Africa with the blood of 
her children, and entailed an awfal curse u 
the nations that participated in the Heayven-daring 
crime. 


Anti-Stavery Socrerizs, Pusiications, &c.—I 
regret that I have not room, at present, for any 
thing farther than a miere notice of the fact, that 
a number of State Societies, and Annual Conven- 
tions, with several hundred auxiliaries, have been 
recently established in the United States, having 
in yiew the abolition of slavery and the im ‘ 
ment of the condition of the African race. e 
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are also a large number of periodical publications 
devoted wholly or in part to the cause. ‘The good 
work has progressed with a rapidity unparalleled, 
within the space of a few years. ‘he moral en- 
ergies of the virtuous are now called into action. 
The strong holds of oppression are shaken to their 
very centres; their rotten foundations are crum- 
bling; and their tottering superstructures must 
ere long be prostrated by the “ batteries of free 
discussion.” As might be expected, the support- 
ers of the “accursed system” are incensed beyond 
measure, and the violence of their rage knows no 
bounds.—But the maxims ever hold good, that 
“the wounded pidgeons flutter”—“ the fury of a 
ferocious animal increases with the agonies of 
dissolution”—and “the darkest time of night is 
just before day.” 





Mosocracy.—Never, since the overthrow of 
monarchical power, and the organization of this 
“free government,” has the spirit of licentious- 
ness, or mobocracy, displayed its horrid features 
so conspicuously, as within the last few months. 
It were vain to attempt an cnumeration of the 
many instances, wherein it has set the Jaw per- 
fectly at defiance, and spread havoc, and murder, 
and desolation, in its fearful course. It would al- 
most seein that men of all classes in society have, 
with common consent, agreed to dispense with the 
forms of law; give the rein to the fury of passion; 
trample down the authority of juctice; and riot in 
plunder and devastation! Not only the ignorant 
and the profligate—not only the inebriate and the 
desperate—but even the intelligent, the wealthy, 
the apparently moral, and professedly religious, 
have prompted the spirit of wild disorder, and en- 
couraged the strife of anarchy. Whatever may be 
the occasion of offence—whcether an individual is 
suspected of crime, or a community holds up to 
public view the wicked crrors of the age—the fe- 





| sequent disorders of their social system and poli- 
tical institutions. Pause Americans, I beseech 
you, and reflect seriously upon these things. We 
must put away the evil of OrrrEssion from among 
us,—or our own liberties will be sacrificed on the 
idol-altar of our hypocricy and tyranny. The poi- 
soned chalice which we have long administered 
to the suffering and enslaved, will assuredly be 
returned to our own lips, drugged with the cor. 
rosive of moral death. Nothing but speedy refor. 
mation, and an adherence to the principles of vir- 
tue and justice, can save the nation from eventual 
destruction. ‘To use the language of the celebra- 
ted Jefferson, this is as certain as “that God is 
just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever.” 





“ Waar sHou_p Aso.itionists Do?” — Go ahead! 
I do not say they should use the same words, or 
pursue, the same measures, precisely, under all 
circumstances. In treading a certain path, we 
may meet with a ferocious crocodile, and in go- 
ing straight forward, we may approach an insur- 
mountable wall. ‘There is no use in rushing into 
the jaws of the one, nor in dashing out our brains 
against the other. In such cases, wisdom dictates 
that we change our course a little, to avoid dan- 
ger and difficulty; but nevertheless we should 
ever KFEP MOVING. 

In advocating the cause of Emancipation, a 
high degree of circumspection and the entire com- 
mand of our own passions are requisite. Though 
it is difficult for human nature calmly to endure 
the obloquy which is heaped upon us, and the ma- 
lice and violence with which we are assailed, yet 
it becomes us to restrain our indignant feelings, 
and appeal to the reason and judgment, instead 
of the passions of others, particularly when their 
minds are fully awakened. The langnage of cut- 
ting retort or severe rebuke is seldom convincing; 
and it is wholly out of place in persuasive argu- 


rocious ire of the mob is invoked; the devotees of || ment. 


carnage are in motion; and, regardless of princi- 
ple, or justice, or law, or gospel, they proceed to 
wreak their vengeance on the victims of their 
prosctiption, or as chance may direct. If this 
state of things shall long exist, well may the pa- 
triot grieve, and the philosopher mourn, for the 
desecration of Freedoimn’s sacred ‘Temple, and the 
prostration of her honored shrine. Soon shall the 
fury of anarchy extinguish the light of rational 
liberty; and the monsters of despotism will prow] 
through the land, amidst the darkness of savage 
barbarism. ; 

Let not the citizens of this nation deceive them- 
selves too long. While they have reposed in fan- 
cied security—in the enjoyment of the most per- 
fect freedom of any people under heaven—they 
have, at the same time, indulged a vile and ran- 
corous prejudice, and exercised the most intoler- 
ant spirit of persecution and oppression, relative 
to a numerous class of their fellow men. It is not 
consistent with Nature’s immutable law, nor with 
the attributes of its All-wise, Eternal Author, that 
a people shall long persist in such a hypocritical 
and unjust course with impunity. Even if the rod 


The condition of our country may be familiar- 
ly compared to that of a city on fire. The devour- 
ing element has reached the house of my neigh- 
bor. Himself and family are asleep within its 
walls. He is even slumbering under the vitiating 
and stupifying influence of the inebriating cup, 
and is both difficult to awaken, and in a quarrel- 
some mood. My own property as well as his, and 
the safety of its inmates are m danger. I am im- 
pelled by the principle of watchful prudence and 
the feelings of humanity to arouse him. I may 
be induced to take strong measures, and even in 
the hurry of the moment use unguarded language, 
for the purpose. He is not in a humor to brook 
the one or the other, and offers me battle, instead 
of taking measures to arrest the conflagration, or 
relieve ‘his family from their imminent peril. The 
case is now altered—And, as a reasonable man, 
it becomes me to change the tone and manner of 
my language towards him. I will not stand and 
bandy fisticuffs with him, nor retort his abuse. I 
will rather endure his reproaches, and plead with 
him to assist in rescuing his own household and 
the property of us all from destruction. I should 


of chastisement be withheld, for a time, they will || neither cower beneath his insults nor cease urging 








‘ultimately meet their punishment—if in no other || him, to action in language suited to the occasion. 
way, through the cherished corruption, and con- '\ By a proper regulation of my own temper thié 
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can alone be done; and it is my duty to regulate 
it accordingly. 

Since the advocates of slavery, and trading po- 
liticians, and the interested and unprincipled of all 
classes have combined to crush the anti-slavery 
spirit in this nation, and have filled the land with 
tumult and lawless violence, a few of our friends 
seem disposed to suspend their labors, at least for 
a season. This I do not consider, by any means, 
the correct mode of procedure. When the storm 
rises, and throws the calm and placid ocean into 
a foaming surge, what prudent mariner will think 
of “lying upon his oars?” He will rather face the 
hurricane as near as he can, but keep his vessel 
under headway, that it may be enabled to mount 
the billows w:th safety. Although “the heathen 

” it is no reason why the pleading voice of 
humanity should be hushed. If the advocates of 
truth and justice tremble and stand mute in the 
presence of the bold usurper, it increases his con- 
fidence and establishes his power. It is true that 
in most cases “ soft words turn away wrath ;” but 
silence, under threatening, is construed into weak- 
ness and fear. 

When the late controversy, familiarly termed 
the “ Missouri Question,” was decided in the na- 
tional Congress, the “ dough-fuced gentry” of the 
anti-slavery party succumbed to the imperious 
dictum of their opponents, and were scoffed at for 
their pusilanimity. The usurpers of human rights, 
now flushed with triumph, were self-invested with 
autocratic dignity. They felt in their hand the 
tod of power, and resolved to wield it more po- 
tently in future. 

And during the present excitement, we have 
seen the consequences of this timid and time- 
serving policy. The champions of slavery have 
menaced in stronger terms than ever, and have 
risen in their demands, as.the advocates of free- 
dom have yielded to their arrogant pretensions, 

In brief, the proper course for us to pursue at 
present i, to adhere firmlyeto our principles, both 
in word and deed—to let our voice be heard, not 
in angry disputation, but in calm yet fearless ap- 
peals to reason and justice. When the frenzy of 
rage and mistaken zeal shall have spent their fu- 
ty, the advocates of our cause will be listened to 
more intently, in proportion to the constancy, the 
unshaken fortitude, and the determined perseve- 
rance, which they have manifested in pleading for 
the inalienable rights of the oppressed. 





Persecution or Aso.itionists—The disposi- 
tion to persecute the advocates of Universal Eman- 
cipation prevails wherever slavery exists, or where 
selfish unprincipled men live at ease upon the la 
bor of the enslaved, or enjoy office, emolument, or 
political influence, by “letting it alone.” Hun- 
dreds of instances might be cited in verification 
of this remark, which have been adverted to in 
the newspapers of the day. The mobbing of Amos 
Dresser, at Nashville—of William Lloyd Garti- 
son, at Boston—of George Thompson, every where 
—and the breaking up of numerous meetings, 
schools, and conventions, show what kind of spirit 
actuates the class of persons here alluded to. Nev- 
er, since the da 








and never was there more need of calling to our 
aid the shield of Christian fortitude, than at pre. 
sent. 

During my late journey through the Texas 
country, I was myself near being mobbed twice, 
by a banditti from the United States. Upon one 
of these occasions, “ tar and feathers” were about 
to be applied, when it vas discovered that an in- 
fluential Mexican gentleman (an agent of the 
govermment) was near at hand, and cognizant of 
the proceedings. ‘To this circumstance I was in- 
debted for my escape from their vengeance. On 
my return to Nashville, a slight excitement was 
raised against me, but it was carried to a higher 
pitch soon after I left the place—insomuch that 
my friends have warned me of the danger that 
would inevitably await me in case of my return. 
In varivus other places my life has also been 
threatened; and, indeed, it seems uncertain who 
may now be considered safe in advocating the 
rights of our colored brethren in the United States. 
But I trust that considerations of this nature will 
not have the effect of closing the mouths or check- 
ing the pens of those who es thoroughly inves- 
tigated the subject, and act upon pure Christian 
principles. Let it be remembered, that in all cases 
the advocates of reformation are signalled for the 
shafts of persecution; that fortitude and persever- 
ance will ensure success in a righteous cause; and 
that the crown of everlasting peace is awarded to 
him who maintains his integrity and performs his 
duty in the hour of tribulation. 





“Incenpiary Pusiications.”-—The flippancy 
with which certain writers and speakers of the 
present day use tlis term, is indeed laughable. 
One might suppose, from the manner of their ex- 
pression, that the pens of the “abolitionists” are 
surcharged with gunpowder, and the paper on 
which they write and print is made of loco-foco 
matches! 

But, seriously, what do the advocates of slavery 
or their jesuitical and apologetical compeers find 
so “incendiary” in the anti-slavery papers? The 
present active labourers in the cause have taken 
ro new ground. They ask nothing inconsistent 
with constitutional law. ‘They appeal, not to the 
slave, but to the slaveholder. They have de- 
nounced the system of slavery in no stronger 
terms than many others have done before them. 

The simple truth is, that there are more labour. 
ers now in the field of Emancipation. More pens 
are engaged in the cause. More facts, relative to 
the cruelties of the horrible Institution of Slavery, 
have been elicited and published. The mass of 
reflecting men are opening their eyes. ‘Thousands 
are floeking 4o the sacred standard. The oppres- 
sors of their species perceive that “their craft is in 
danger.” This is the real cause of complaint 
against the abolitionists. The miscrable slang, so 
common in the mouths of modern demagogues, 
and the quill-drivers of the newspaper press, is a 
burlesque upon themselves and a disgrace to the 
community. 

It is true, that some honest men are led away 
by the bold und reckless assertions of our oppo- 


of the apostles, did a more cor- | nents. They take it for granted, without due ex- 


tupt state of society exist among a civilized people; i amination or reflection, that the charges made 
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against the “ Abolitionists” are founded on their 
errors and violence. If it were not well known, 
that the system of slavery is one of wrong and 
outrage, and that its supporters are conscientiously 
guilty of moral crime, and of course easily en- 
raged on being interrogated respecting it, the fa- 
cility with which such deceptions are practised 
would be less surprising. But it may be hoped 
that, ere long, the public will be undeceived; when 
it will be discovered that all the malignitg and 
violence, and turbulence witnessed of late, pro- 
ceeds from the prolific fountains of corruption and 
oppression; and that those who drink of their bit- 
ter waters, and are subject to their demoralizing 
influence, are themselves the instigators of com- 
motion; and that they are sounding the tocsin of 
alarm, merely to divert the public attention fron 
their own “incendiary” principles and practices. 





Mexican Covonization.—In proposing my plan 
for the establishment of a colony in the Republic 
of Mexico, I have been aware that some difference 
of opinion must necessarily exist in relation to its 
expediency, among the friends of our cause. All, 
however honest in their views, cannot see things 
precisely alike. But since my return to the Uni- 
ted States, I find them very generally disposed to 
approve the enterprise. ‘The erroneous idea, that 
it was a mere “colonization scheme,” looking to 
the expatriation of the coloured people from the 
land of their birth, had made an impression on the 
minds of some; and it was feared that a few had 
been unduly influenced by the sound of a name. 
With nearly every one that [ have conversed, 
however, these apprehensions have yielded to a 
moment’s explanation. 

Among those who have publickly objected to 
this enterprize, are the editors of the “ Emancipa- 
tor,” of New-York,* and the “ Liberator,” of Bos- 
ton. The former has given no explicit reasons 
for his dissent; but the latter has briefly stated 
the grounds upon which he differs with me in 
opinion. I confess that I have been somewhat 
surprised to find cither of them opposed to me in 
the present instance. I did believe that they fully 
understood my object and plan of operations.— 
And though I do not consider it necessary to say 
much, at this time,—being desirous to avoid any 
controversy with those who are acting as co-la- 
borers in the righteous cause of Universal Eman- 
cipation,—yet justice to myself, at least, requires 
that the position which I have taken shall be de- 
fended. 

The Liberator of May 2d, 1835, contains friend 
Garrison’s notice of the fact, that I had obtained 
a grant of land, &c. After expressing much kind 
feeling towards me, personally, he’ observes :— 
* We trust he will return home in safety, and re- 
new his warfare against slavery with his charac- 
teristic boldness and energy; but we are compel.- 
led to avow, that we have never perceived the 
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cerned,—Cui bono?” This was the first and only 
intimation that I then had of his opposition. To 
his brief interrogation, I hope to be excused for 
returning as brief an answer—Nous verrons. 

In a subsequent No. of the Liberator, he gives 
his reasons more at length, and assumes the dis. 
couraging fact, that I am “ labouring in vain, and 
spending [my] strength for nought.” It is true 
that I set up no pretentions to infallibility, in judg- 
ment or opinion; but I have had some experience 
in the work of Emancipation, and am unwilling 
to yield to any in sincerity and devotion to the 
cause. For more than twenty years, I have been 
an eye-witness to the operations of the slave-sys- 
tem, and a humble labourer in the field of reform. 
During a part of this time, I have co-operated 
with some of the most eminent philanthropists of 
the age. I trust the wisdom of their counsels has 
not been wholly lost upon me, and it is not my 
way to engage in any measure rashly, or without 
due reflection. But I will make no further re- 
mark upon what I consider a gratuitous observa- 
tion. Below, his objections are copied as I find 
them stated; and some notes are appended in the 
way of reply or explanation. With these remarks 
and explanations, I am content to leave the sub- 
ject to the consideration of an enlightened public. 
And I would suggest to friend Garrison, as well 
as others, the propriety of endeavouring to pre- 
serve union and harmony among ourselves. It is 
probable that we shall have our So's full, a while 
at least, in combatting the enemies of our cause. 
It will therefore be wretched policy to engage in 
bandying fisticuffs among ourselves, while they 
are advancing upon us with bludgeons drawn! 
After some prefatory observations, he says:— 

“ist. His is a colonization scheme, on a small 
scale, it is true—but still objectionable. The 
coloured people are opposed to every scheme of 
this kind, and so are we, under present circum- 
stances. a 

“2d. Its prosecution ®ust be attended with great 
uncertainty, unavoidable perils, real privations, 
and, unquestionably, in many instances, loss of 
life, and considerable expense. 

“3d. Its success depends upon many contingen- 
cies—one of which is, the permanency and cha- 
racter of the Mexican government.e 

“4th. The experiment proposed is too limited, 
and will be too slow in its results, to aid essential- 
ly the anti-slavery cause;d and if it were other- 
wise, it is not needed to establish either the safety 
or pecuniary advantages ot emancipation.e 

“Sth. We fear it will every where excite heart- 
burnings and jealousies, without effecting any im- 
portant purpose. f 

“In his Circular, friend Lundy says— I repeat, 
that the principal motive which has led me to 
engage in this enterprise, has been to furnish a 
convenient opportunity to test the value of free 
labour, in the production of sugar,’ &c. Now, 





utility of his present enterprise, and have there- 
fore given it no countenance. We ask, in relation 
to it,—so far at least as the abolition cause is con- 


*The “Ematcipator” was under the editorial 
of Wilkam when the objections here 
to appeared ia that paper. 








this is — the question of emancipation upon 
the ground of policy rather than that of principle, 
and therefore highly objectionable.g Suppose 
that ‘aa a is more valuable than free ae 
—what Would oppression be justifiable 
no means. Piracy is often more profitable 
hard labour, to those who engage in it—till 
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it is piracy. Besides, the world is crowded with 
examples, thick and bright as the stars of heaven, 
to prove that remunerated labour is as much 
more profitable than unpaid labour, as a man is 
more valuable than a beast.h Contrast the free 
with the slave States—Kentucky with Ohio—a 
free labourer of the north with a slave of the 


South. The emancipated colonies in the West | 


Indies are now making the very experiment, on a 
grand scale, which friend Lundy is so anxious to 
try.t 

x Friend Lundy says—“ This kind of argument 
[addressed to the selfishness of the slaveholders) 
has overthrown that horrible system in the Bri- 
tish dominions, and will, eventually, do it here, if 
promptly applied.’ Here, it seems to us, is a 
grand defect. It was by solemn and awful ap- 
peals to the consciences and understandings of 
the British people, the parliament, and the colo- 
nial proprietors, rather than by exhibitions of the 
pecuniary advantages of universal emancipation. j 
A righteous principle ever embodies true policy, 
but principle must be paramount, Slaveholding 
will be destroyed by holding it up as a flagrant sin 
against God.” k 

Notes by the Editor of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 

a. Should every scheme be considered objec- 
tionable that bears this cognomen? Shall we suf- 
fer ourselves to be carried away by the talismanic 
influence of a name? There is no resemblance 
between the principles upon which my plan is 
based and those of the African Colonization Socie- 
ty—and why call it a “colonization scheme” to 
render it objectionable? Were the “colonization 
schemes” of the New England Pilgrims and of 
William Penn objectionable? That intelligent co- 
loured men, who understand the object, &c. are 
opposed to it, is a great mistake. They do not 
view it as a place of exile, but as an asylum 
for the persecuted, a theatre of enterprise, and a 
means of encouraging the abolition of slavery at 
home. I have ample evidence of their approval 
of it, as well as that of many of their most sub- 
stantial white friends. 

b. In what respect will those engaged in it be 
likely to incur greater perils, privations, or risk 
of life, than the thousands of enterprising New- 
Englanders who are constantly emigrating to the 
west? And if the expense attending this enter- 
prise of itself constitutes a valid objection, it may 
be urged with equal force against almost every 
other effort to promote our cause. Does not friend 
Garrison incur considerable “expense” in publish- 
ing the Liberator? 

c. Why depend on this contingency? Those 
who quietly pursue their business in Mexico are 
not molested. And there is quite as much proba- 
bility that a firm government will be established 
in that country as elsewhere. The government of 
Hayti was for a long time unsettled, but is known 
to be good and is considered anent now. 

d. No limits are set to it. It may be carried to 
an indefinite extent. Whether it will be “too 
slow” or not in its results, time will decide. But 
do net be in too much 
We have much work yet to 


; and it will require 
a little time. a 
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e A midake, I think,—so far as a great por- 
tion of the American pegle are concerned. Ma. 
ny of thein are not yet,convinced cither of the 
“ safety or pecuniary advjntages of emancipation;” 
but conld they have mere practical proof of it * 
brought nearer home tothem, I believe it would 
have a goed effect. 

f. I cannot warogive) ae it should be more 
likely to do this than ary other measure urged by 
the advomtes of emancpation. Indeed I believe 
it would be less calcuated to excite jealousies 
among skiveholders, And where else can we rea- 
sonably bok for them? A number of slaveholders 
in the south and west have expressed to me their 
desire to learn the practical result of the experi- 
ment which | propose. 

g. This is too contracted a view of the subject. 
I do not place the question exclusively on this 
ground—very far from it, indeed! I would di- 
vide the community into four classes, as follows: 
Ist. Those who are truly religious, and would 
treat the subject of siavery especially as a sin.— 
2d. The moralists, who view it merely in its ef- 
fects on the social relations of life. 3d. Politi- 
cians, or statesmen, whose calculations are con- 
fined to the safety and welfare of the State. 4th. 
That portion (a lerge, if not a “respectable” one,) 





who consider pecuniary interest as paramount to 
every thing else. Now I will take it for granted, 
that the work of emancipation will finally be ac- 
complished by a resort to the ballot-box, as the 
source of human authority within our sphere of 
action. We want the aid of the majority of voters; 
and we should endeavour to influence all classes, 
by all proper means in our power. Let the reli- 
gious offer up their prayers to the Throne of Grace, 
explain the sinfulness of the accursed system, and 
thunder the judgments of an avenging God in the 
ears of the impenitent. Let the moral philoso. 





phers show its debasing effects, and its inevitable 
tendencies to destroy the happiness of man in his 
social capacity. Those who make the nature 
aad policy of government their only study, should 
depict its baleful influence in transforming pa- 
triots into despots, and :n weakening the stability 
of empires, by creating the most deadly enemies 
| within their borders. Aad even the self-interested, 
whether under the infuence of mammon in a 
greater or less degree, should understand and in. 
caicate the doctrine that no real pecuniary advan. 
tage is derived from the oppression of our species, 
The labours of individuals in each class would 
have effect upon those of kindred feeling. [ 
vould not therefore limit our advocacy of the 
cause to any one particular kind of argument or 
mode of proceeding. Let all labor, faithfully— 
having the same great end in view—according to 








their various impressions and qualifications. Our 
motto should be: “Leave no stone unturned,” 
while a vestige of the great mountain of evil re. 
mains. Whatever we may say particularly of the 
folly or wickedness of selfishness, a great portion 
of mankind are mote or less influenced by consi. 
derations allied to it. Under the present organi- 
zation of society it is almost synonimous with 


friend Garrison. || 8¢lf-preservation, in the estimation of many. The 
‘ ahead peeple, generally, have been told so often that the 
abolition of slavery would be dangerous to the 
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planters of the south, boh in a political and pecu- 
niary point of view, a great maority entertain 
fears that there may be sinc truthin the doctrine, 
though its absurdity is eident to those who have 
thoroughly investigated he subject. Thousands 
are standing with arms olded, who fed a degree 
of sympathy for the sufkring slave, but are not 
sure that his condition an be speedily changed, 
without great pecuniary sacrifice and detriment 
to the public weal. ‘ley will not, therefore, 
move a fingcr for his relef. Let us show them 
clearly, by practical demmstration, in producing 
the same articles on the same or a neighbouring 
soil, that there is no “necessity,” on eny score 
whatever, to uphold the sydem of cracl oppression 
a single day, This argument—in connerion with 
others—will be irresistible with many, and the 
progress of our great and holy work will be ac- 
celerated. 

h. IT am perfectly well acquainted with the fact, 
that such examples are numerous. Aad I likewise 
know that their influence has been exceedingly 
powerful wherever it has exiended. Furthermore, 
in my opinion it is quite as proper and erpedient 
to continue and multiply these examples, as to 


continue and multiply any other species of “argu. | 


ment,” tending to illustrate and enforce our doc- 
trines. But our sugar planters have a way of 
reasoning thus: “It may possibly do to employ 
free labourers in the East or West Indies—but it 
wont do here.” Absurd as this kind of argument 
is, we cannot better meet it than by practically 
demonstrating its fallaciousness, nile 


—Let them have it. 


i. So then, I suppose if {t can be carried on up- | 


on a “grand scale,” it wil! not be so very objec- 
tionable after all! Well, let us make all the ad- 


dition to the West-India experiment that we can, | 


and it will be still more “grand” and iimposing. 
And it will be still more efectual if brought near- 


er to our own doors—I mean to the doors of our 


southern people. 

j. Again I must advert to facts, which frierd 
Gurrison appears to have overlooked. In making 
their appeals to the government and people of 
Great Britain, our friends in England dwelt larg2- 
ly on the pecuniary advantages of free labour, ard 
the safety of emancipation, as exemplified in na- 
merous instances. They pursued the plan pr- 
cisely that I recommend. (See note, g. above) 
The “ experiment” which I propose is not, in fact, 
a new one. It must be viewed as a continuation 
and extension of what has already been effectnal 
in promoting our cause in the British dominions 
The facts heretofore published in “ Ward’s Mezi. 
co in 1827,” relative to the abolition of slavery on 
the sugar plantations in the southern parts of that 
country, made a powerful impression in England. 
In the prosecution of my enterprise I hope to ga- 
ther more information as to the minutia of the 


proceedings there, and their final results. These | 


will be laid before the public in this country, in 
connexion with the evidence which our own la- 
bours nearer home will produce. 

k. Not soon, I fear, by holding it up in this 
light exclusively. ‘There are many other gross 
sins unrepented of by the great majority of man- 








r their on | 
eyes. They ask us for this kind of demonstration. | 














kind, although they have been held up as trans. 
gressions of the holy law of God, for ages. A 
large portion of the human race are extremely 
careless in regard to the duties of religion: and 
there are many interested knaves who make it 
their business to deceive them. Now suppose we 
conclude to treat this question, exclusively, as one 
of a religious nature:—How may we expect it will 
be managed? It is carried into the arena of ec- 
clesiastical disputation. The pious and learned 
are gathered together. The Scriptures are resort- 
ed to, as a matter of course. Anon, Satan walks 
in among them, with the Bible in his hand! His 
whole retinue are in attendance, disguised in hu- 
man form and habited in the exterior of sanctity. 
(Sometimes they even steal into the pulpit, and try 
to “deceive the very elect!”) The discussion is 
commenced—protracted. The sacred records are 
interpreted and misinterpreted. The truth is alter- 
nately illustrated and involved in obscurity. The 
important question remains undecided, perhaps for 
a long time, among those who participaté in the 
controversy,—while a large moiety of the voters 
in the nation hear nothing about it. Too many 
of them neglect to attend meetings of a religious 
nature. Were not only the preachers, but also 
the moralizers, the political orators, and even 
bankers and planters engaged in discussing the 


' question, in all assemblies of thinking people, I 


believe more proselytes would be made to our 
cause, and the ballot-box would be sooner enlisted 
in its favour. 


District or Cotumpia.—The question of the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
will again be submitted to the national Congress, 
at its ensuing session, if, indeed, the members 
from the free States dare advocate the rights of 
their constituents. Petitions for that purpose have 
been numerously signed, in various parts of the 
country. One lady, in New-Jersey, has procured 
several hundred respectable names. We are in- 
formed that the Yearly Meeting of what are call- 
ed “ Hicksite” Friends, in the State of New-York, 
have also directed a similar petition to be forward- 
ed from that body. Here is an excellent example. 


Would that every religious society in the land 
might do the same. 


InsurRECTION IN TExas.—By the accounts re- 
ceived from Texas, it appears that the colonists 
who have emigrated from the United States and 
settled in that section of the Mexican Republic, 
have taken up arms against the legal authorities 
of the government. And as the causes and ob- 
ject of the contest in which they are engaged ap- 
pear to be very imperfectly understood among the 
people generally of this country, a correct though 
brief statement relative to the subject, may not be 
unacceptable to those who are desirous of further 
acquaintance with it. 

It is well known that the Republic of Mexico 
was organized upon the popular federative princi- 


ple which had previously been adopted by the 
| Anglo-Americans of the North. The Mexican 


people were not, semen as well acquainted 
with the science of free government as were the 
British colonists at the period when they asserted 
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their independence.—And though the march of 
intelligence and improvement has been rapid 
among them, the former have experienced more 
difficulty in administering this peculiar kind of 
government, than their northern neighbors. When 
the leading politicians of one or more “indepen- 
dent states,” as they are called, (though subordi- 
nate in fact,) have been disposed—either through 


motives of ambition or patriotism—to question the | 


propriety of the acts of the general government, 
they have at times attempted to “throw themselves 
upon their sovereignty,” in like manner as the 
“choice spirits” of this nation have frequently 
threatened todo. ‘To the minds of many, the idea 
that a “sovereign independent State” can justly 
be under the positive controul of any other earth- 
ly power, appears like an enigma of very doubtful 
solution:—and to this cause, mainly, the difficul- 
ties above alluded to are attributable. When the 
military of any particular state have organized, to 
prevent the execution of the laws of the general 
government, the President of the Republic, as in 
duty bound according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, has taken measures to cause its author- 
ity to be respected. 

But although the present insurrection in Texas 
is conducted ostensibly upon the same principle, 
there are concurrent circumstances, which it is 
necessary should be known to form a proper es- 
timate of the true state of the controversy. This 
contest is principally based on a determination of 
the Anglo-American colonists to RE-ESTABLISH 
THE SYSTEM OF SLAVERY in Tezas. 

Previous to the Mexican revolution, slavery was 
nearly extinguished in all parts of the country, 
without the aid of legislative enactment. In the 

early settlement of Austin’s first colony, the set- 
tlers, proceeding mostly from Louisiana and the 
adjacent slave-holding states, took large numbers 
ef slaves in with them. Many who established 
themselves without permission from the govern- 
ment on Texas lands, adjoining Louisiana and 
Arkansas, did the same thing. By a law of the 
Mexican Republic, of the 4th of January 1823, 
the purchase or sale of slaves, thereafter introduc- 
ed, was strictly prohibited; and the children born 
of slaves, then held, were declared free at fourteen 
years of age. ‘The Constitution of the State of 
Coahuila & Texas, promulgated on the 11th of 
March 1827, contains the following article:— 

“13. In this State no person shall be born a 
slave after this Constitution is published in the 
capital of each District, and six months thereafter, 
neither will the introduction of slaves be permit- 
ted under any pretext.” 

Laws were also passed by the Legislature of 
this State, subjecting the future importers of slaves 
to the penalties imposed by the earlier enactments 
of the general Congress, and providing for the ed- 

ucation, &c. of the children of persons still held as 
slaves in the new settlements. But the people of 
those settlements refused to carry these laws into 
effect; and slaves were introduced and held in the 





same condition as before the prohibitory enact- 
ments were promulgated. Considerable numbers 
were even taken in from Africa, by way of Cuba, 
in the very face of all the laws, treaties, &c. for 








the suppression of the Alriear Slave Trade. Some 
difficulties existed in cther parts of the Republic, 
which prevented the government from extending 
its authority to tais remote seciion, and the daring 
violators of the laws petsisted n their course with 
impunity. They not «nly generally refused a 
compliance with the regulations above mentioned, 
but neglected to keep up the custom-house estab- 
lishments, and permitted the introduction of for- 
eign goods without paying the legal duties, as well 
as contraband articles of every cescription. For- 
eign adventurers and speculators likewise took 
possession of lands belonging to government, and 
claimed the right to hold the same without hav- 
ing obtained legal title.* 

In this state of things the colonists attempted 
to establish a State government, separate from 
Coahuila. ‘They drew up a Constitution, ( with- 
out having taken the measures required by the 
existing one, ) in which no mention was made of 
the subject of slavery, and sent it to the general 
Congress for ratification. They boasted, at the 
same time, that when their new State government 
should be organized they would “stand upon their 
sovereignty,” and re-establish the system of slave- 
ry. Stephen F. Austin, the principal empresario 
(contractor) for the establishment of colonies in 
Texas, was deputed as the bearer of the new Con- 
stitution to the seat of the general government. 
For various reasons, the national Congress refused 
its sanction to the separation of Texas from Coa- 
huila, ‘at that time. Austin then recommended 
the people of Texas to organize a State govern- 
ment, without the consent of Congress. ‘This be- 
ing ascertained _ the national Executive, Austin 
was imprisoned for a considerable length of time. 
As the colonists did not then openly manifest a 
disposition to resist the authority of the govern- 
ment by force, he was finally liberated, and re- 
turned to Texas. The government now deter- 
mined on sending a few troops into the Texas 
country, to re-establish the custom-houses, and 
prevent the introduction of slaves, the smuggling 
of goods contrary to law, the illegal speculations 
in lands, &c. One or two armed vessels were also 
despatched to the coast of Texas, for the purpose 
of intercepting the contraband trade. 

In the meantime, propositions were made by 
some of the States, to change the form of govern- 
ment from that of a federative to a consolidated 
Republic. It is believed by some that a large ma- 
jority of the nation prefer the latter; and many 
are of the opinion that it will be better suited to 
their condition. To this,as might be expected, 
the Texas colonists have demurred. Whatever 
may be the other grouuds of objection, this one to 
them is all-important:—Jt would effectually crush 

“Perhaps in no age or nation, has a more éxtensive 
system o Serge eee and swindling been wit- 
nessed, than in the Texas country within a few years 
past. Vompese have heen organized in New-York 
and Nashville for the purpose; and millions of acres 
of land have been taken possession of without a 
shadow of legal claim, and thousands of unsuspect- 
ing persons have been wheedled out of their money, 
for which they will never obtain an equivalent. This 
was the sole cause of the recent abrogation of the 
colonization laws by the Legislature. 
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their nose. | hopes if perpetuating slavery. They | 


well know that thatsystem will never be tolerated, 
if the influence and authority of the general gov- 
ernment of Mexic¢ prevails—Hence their efforts 
to establish an “ independent State,” with the view 
of exercising their soverzignty in this matter, as 
the advocates of slavery attempted to do a few 
years since in Illinois, Having failed im this, they 
now wish to assume their complete and entire in- 
dependence of the Mexican government, and final- 
ly obtain admission as a slaveholding State in the 
northern Union.) 

No sooner was it known that the Executive of 
the general government had forwarded troops to 
Texas, than the colonists prepared to resist them. 
In conjunction with some New Orleans adventu- 
rers, they immediately captured (under the United 
States’ flag) one of the armed vessels on the coast, 
and proceeded forthwith to organize an army. 
The proposed change in the form of government 
is used as the pretext for resistance to the nation- 
al authorities, a: the present time-—And they are 
invoking the sympathy and calling for the aid of 
the citizens of the United States, in their endeav- 
ours to absolve themselves from their obligations 
to the Mexican Republic. This they would soon 
have done, even if no change had been proposed 
in the form of government,—as they had deter- 
mined to establish the system of slavery, perma- 
nently, at all events. Slave-breeders, slave-dealers, 
contraband traders, ldnd-speculators, with the am- 
bitious and unprincipled of every class in dér large 
cities and towns, may he expected to favour their 
views.— But it remains to be seen how many will 
be seduced into the measure of violating the rules 
of national courtesy, of transgressing the laws of 
their own country,* and waging war against a 
friendly power, for the unholy purpose of sustain- 
ing a system of wrong, of outrage, and oppres- 
sion. 

The charges made against the President of the 
Mexican Republic, and so industriously circulated 
in the newspapers of this country, relative to the 
usurpation of power, and a design to abridge the 
liberties of his constituents, are not warranted by 
facts. Placed in the chair of executive authority 
by the will of an immense majority of the people, 


* An act of Congress, passed on the 28th of April 
1818, eutitled: * An Act, in addition to an Act for the 
punishment of crimes against the United States,” con- 
tains the following:— 

“ Section 6.—And be it further enacted, that if any 
person shall, within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United Staws, begin, or set on foot, or provide or 
prepare the mejus for any military expedition or en- 
terprise, to be carried on from thence ayainst the ter- 
ritories of any foreign Prince or State, or of any col- 
ony, district or people, with whom the United States 
are at peace, every person so offending, shall be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be 
fined, not exceeding thousand dollars, and im- 
prisoned, not more than three years” ; 

In virtue of the power vested in him by this law, 
the President of the United States has, upon a notifi- 








cation from the Mexican Charge des Affaires in this 
country, directed the U. S. District Attornies to pros- 
ecute alt persons found guilty of renseronny 
provisions, within their respective jurisdictions. I'he 
revenue officers are also directed to aid in bringing 
such offenders to justice. 


it was his duty to enforce obedience to the consfi- 
tutional decrees of the nation. In doing this, he 
was himself governed by the laws: and when the 
object was accomplished, he always left the co. 
ordinate branches of the government in the full 
exercise of their functions, and the people in 
session of their legal, inalienable rights. If any 
change is finally made in the form of government, 
it will not be the act of the President, alone,—but 
that of a majority of the nation, through the rep. 
resentation of the people. And if, in their own 
opinion, the peace and welfare of the country can 
be better secured by such change, no one can 
doubt their right to make it.* It is not proposed 
to substitute a Monarchy, or a military «despotism, 
as the enemies of the Mexicans have asserted — 
but a consolidated, popular, elective government, 
upon genuine republican principles, in the place 
of a federation of States, “ independent” in name, 
yet under a’supreme governing and controlling 
power. 

It should be borne in mind, by the people of the 
United States, that the advocates of slavery have 
long had an eye upon the Texas country, as a fu- 
ture mart for the excess of the slave population in 
the south, and the extension and preponderance 
of slave-holding influence in the government ‘of 
this Union. Who can forget the essays of “ Amer- 
icanus,” “ La Salle,” &c. published in the southern 
newspapers a few years since? It is generally 
understood that the author of those essays was 
Thomas H. Benton, a Senator in Congress from 
Missouri. He had the unblushing effrontery to 
assert, ( as others have done since, ) that the Uni- 
ted States have a right to claim the whole of the 
Texas country, because it was once considered a 
part of Louisiana! Although Florida was obfain- 
ed in lieu of Texas, at the time of the ceesion of 
Louisiana, and the line was distinctly drawn, and 
the treaty of cession firmly ratified, yet this claim 
has been impudently set up, with the view of in- 
creasing the dimensions of the slaveholding terri- 
tory and perpetuating slavite power in this Re- 
public. Benton made no secret of the designs of 
the slaveholding party. He openly declared, that 
the U. 8. government should obtain the territory 
in question for the purpose of creating “ five o1 
six more slaveholding States,” to counterbalance 
the preponderating increase and influence of the 
free States of the North. As he could make but 
few proselytes to the absurd and iniquitious doc- 
trine, however, the slaveholding Executive of this 

* The “Declaration of Independence,” of the Uni- 
ted States, contains the following emphatic assertion, 
which applies equally as well to the present case a* 
any other:— 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of ha} 

iness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; thet whenever any form 








of government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and 10 
a anew ot pow laying its foundation . 

os sei gy pay 
pend cig ny 0 shall exe most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 
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government was induced to apply to the Mexican | 
authorities for a cession of the ‘I'exus country to 
the United States. This having been promptly 
and positively refused, the object of the slavite 
party now is, to assist the colonists in the tempo- 
rary establishment of their independence, with the 
view of admission into this Union (or perhaps at- 
tachment to a new government to be organized in 
the south) at a future period. 

With these facts and circumstances before 
them, let the citizens-of the United States pause 
and reflect, ere they engage in an enterprise not 
only Quixotic and hazardous,* but one calculated 
( should it possibly prove successful) to rivet the 
fetters of hereditary bondage on millions of hu- 
man beings yet unborn. ‘The foreign settlers in 
‘Texas have cxperienced from the Mexican Re- 
public a liberality and generosity seldom exhibit, 
ed by any nation under heaven. They would find 
no difficulty, were they disposed to comply with 
the regulations of the government to whose au- 
thority they owe allegiance. I repeat that the 
primary object of the persons engaged in the 
present contest is, to plupder the Mexicans of 
their tine rich soil—in like manner as they have 
plundered the various Indian tribes—and to re-es. 
tablish and perpetuate the SYSTEM OF SLA. 
VERY, with all its horrible abominations, in a vast 
extent of country where it is now prohibited by 
the laws. 





Tur new Mexican Constitution.—Since writ- 
ing the foregoing article, accounts have been re- 
ceived from the city of Mexico, by which it ap- 
pears that the proposal to change the form of gov- 
ernment has been adapted by the general Congress; 
and the basis, upon which the new Constitution is 
to be established, is promulgated. 

The system of government is to be Representa- 
tive republican, divided into Legislative, Execn- 
tive, and Judicial departinents, as formerly. ‘The 
Legislature will consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, and the Exceutive branch of a 
President, &c. all elective periodically, by the peo- 
ple, as before. The Constitution will define the 
mode of electing the officers of the Judiciary. In 
the place of States, Departments will be establish- 
ed, with governors and Councils, the latter clothed 





*Itis nt probable that the territory in question 
will be easily wrested from the Mexican Republic, 
if it can be done at all. Even should a sufficient 
number of adventurers proceed from the United 
States, to enable the colonists to resist the authority 
of the government for a time, it will no donbt receive 
aid from other qnarters. A darge auxiliary force will 
be necessary, to make any thing of a stand against 
the troops that wil! be brought from the interior of 
the Republic; and should stich « foree be obtained | 
from these States, it will be generally supposed that | 
the U.S. government secretly favours the procedure, 
with the view of obtaining possession of the country. 


quiet spectators, and see the United States extend 
her dominion on the borders of the gulf of Mexico 
They are jealons of the grasping ambition and iv- 
creasing power-of this nation; oad it has been state:! 
on the floor of the British Parliament, that England 
will consider herself the ally of Mexico, should it be 
necessary for the latter, on this account, to apply for 








aid in preserving the integrity of her territory. 


with municipal legislative power, and all subject 
to the control of the national Con &c. In 
regard to the established Religion, no change is 
proposed. 

When the new Constitution shall have been pre- 
pared and adopted, particular notice will be taken 
of it, in this work. 





Astounpinc Doctrines !!!—The editor of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation has, for man 
years, publicly asserted, that the leading uaphold- 
ers of the Slave System, in the United States, are 
the most anti-republican in sentiment, and purely 
despotic in practice, of any people that exist upon 
the face of the earth. Of this he had ample evi- 
dence, to satisfy his own mind; but many honest 
persons, who had suffered themselves to be hood- 
winked by the hypocritical protestations of the 
advocates of slavery, have not only denied the cor- 
rectness of his assumptions, but severely censured 
him, for his uncharitableness, in exposing the dia- 
bolical principles mantained by the champions of 
slavery, as above mentioned. 

I have not room, at this time, for much upon . 
this particular subject.—But the following brief 
extracts from the late Message of Governor Mc- 
Duffie, to the Legislature of South-Carolina, speak 
volumes!! Read them, Americans !—and then 
hold up your faces, if you can, in the broad sun- 
light of heaven, and defend the “ republicanism” 
of such statesmen! Hear the Tyrant !'— 

“No human institution, in my opinion, is more 
manifestly consistent with the will of God, than 
domestic slavery; and no one of his ordinances, 
is written in mure legible characters than that 
which consigns the African race to this condi- 
tion, as more conducive to their own happiness, 
than any other of which they are susceptible. 
Whether we consult the sacred Sriptures, or the 
lights of nature and reason, we shall find these 
truths as abundantly apparent, as if written with 
a sunbeam in the heavens.” 

* * * * . 

“Tt is a fact of historical notoriety, that those 
great whig principles of liberty, by which govern- 
ment is restrained within constitutional limits, 
have had their origin, and for a long time had 
their only abiding place, in the slave-holding 
states.” 

* # * * * 

“In a word, the institution of domestic 
slavery supersedes the necessity of an order of no- 
bility and all the other appendages of a hereditary 
system of government. If our slaves were eman- 
cipated, and admitted, bleached or unbleached, to 
an equal participation in our political privileges, 


|| what a commentary should we furnish upon the 


doctrines of the emancipationists, and what a re- 
volting spectacle of republican equality should we 
exhibit te the mockery of the world! No rational 
man would consent to live in such a state of seci- - 
cicty, if he could find refuge in any other. 
“Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of bein 

a political evil, is the corner stone of our republi- 
can edifice. No patriot who justly estimates our 
privileges will tolerate the idea of emancipation, 
at any period however remote, or on any. condi- 
tions of pecuniary advantage, however favorable. 


| 
| 
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I would as soon think of opening a negotiation 
for selling the liberty of the state at once, as for 
makiny ary stipulations for the ultimate emanci- 
pation of our slaves.” 

Brack List!—A correspondent, who lately re- 
sided in a slaveholding state, mentions the follow- 
ing horrible circumstances :— 

“A planter, taking offence at two of his slaves, 
had them tied up and flogged, so severely, that 
they both diced in a quarter of an hour after- 
wards!! At another time he cruelly flogged one, 
who, ta avoid its repetition, plunged into a pond 
of water, and drowned himself!” 

I have, myself, seen the “ accursed lash” plied, 
and the blood flowing from its deep incisions, du- 
ring. my late travels in the south—No one need 
tell me of the “kind treatment” of plantation 
slaves. 

Entuusiasm AND IntgMperate Zeat.—Nothing 
is more common than for those, who are “ at ease 
in zion,” to cry out “ enthusiasm !”—* fanati- 
cism!”—“ intemperate zeal!” when a sincere and 


efficient advocate of reformation exposes the evils 


and the corruptions that have long been tolerated 
in a slumbering community, ‘I‘his has been the 

in re:ation to the efforts of many champions 
in the cause of Universal Emancipation, and par- 
ticularly, of late, in regard to those of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and George Thompson. That too much 
of warmth and sweeping denunciation have some- 
times been manifested by them in their exposures 
and criticisms, many of their best friends will 
readily admit.—But what man of fee/ing, with the 
uplift hand of torturing despotisin and scenes of 
human woe in view, is not occasionally betrayed 
into error of this kind by the keenness of sensi- 
bility and the precipitancy of ratiocination ?—And 
yet why should he be severely censured, cither for 
error of opinion or faults which are in their na- 
ture venial 2? What active and effective laborer in 
the field of moral or political reformation, would 
not be put under the ban of proscription upon this 
principle? In advocating the cause in which they 
are engaged, the greatest activity and energy is 
required. Nothing will rouse and awaken a peo. 
ple whe are slumbering in torpid apathy, and fix 
their attention to the subject presented, but ani- 
mated and piercing appeals to their hearts, and a 
lively and vigorous portraiture of the evils which 
await thein, Whatever my be said of their ardour 
and impetuosity, these noble advocates of emanci- 
pation have dune much, very much, for the pro- 
motion of the cause. 

While I do not offer myself as the apologist of 
any one; and though I am fully sensible of my 
own infirmities;—I wish to enter my protest 
against the too common practice of confounding 
honest enthusiasin with malign feeling, and ex. 
cessive zeal with impurity of motive. ere are 
many who make frequent professions of philan- 
thropy and “ sympathise deeply with the suffer- 
ing slave,”—and, if we may credit their acts, as 
deeply with “the tyrant [who] holds his body 
bound!” They can listen with quiet calmness to 
the cries of the persecuted, the groans of the op- 


pressed, and the abuse and imprecations of the 











ae 


oppressor.—But when the thrilling voice of tvel- 
ing humanity. or “ enthusiastic” virtue, is raised in 
iavor of the victims of arbitrary power, they c..n 
no longer remain silent; they employ the strong- 
est language of censure, and their denunciations 
fall with heaviest weight upon the advocates of 
justice. Away with such mock-philanthropy as 
this! Rather give me “thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” and enthusiasm that kindles, 
(even if it kindle a flame in the bosom of the 
heartless oppressor,) than the cold and apathetic 
profession of sympathy, unaccompanied with ad- 
equate efforts to give it efficiency in promoting 
the success of our cause, or that censures, ulike, 
the active unwearied advocates of this causc, and 
its malignant, uncompromising opponents! 





Arrican Cotonization.— Gerrit Saitn, Esq.— 
It would seem that son.e of the philanthropists in 
this country, who have heretofore placed great re- 
liance upon the African Colonization projcct, be- 
gin to perceive its inefficiency in promoting the 
cayse of Emancipation. Like the venerable Clark- 
son and others, of England, who were a long time 
calculating on the effects of the Sierra-Leone 
scheme, in checking the foreign Slave Trade, they 
are turning their eyes homeward, at length, and 
laboring where their efforts will be more availing. 
When such men as the Hon. Wm, Jay, J. G. Bir- 
ney Esq. and Gerrit Smith Esq. find it necessary 
to change their ground, it augurs well for our 
cause, 

The gentleman, last named, has been one of the 
main pillars of the African Colonization Socicty. 
He is now a number of the National Anti-Slavery 
Society; and will be a powerful coadjutor. He is, 
indeed, a host in himself. 





Emancipation.—Andrew Donelson, of Tennes- 
see, (brother-in-law to President Jackson,) did a 
few months since, leaving 21 slaves uncondition- 
ally free, by his will. ‘The laws will not permit 
them to remain free in the State; and they have 
made application for settlement in the new colony 
in ‘Tamaulipas, 

Several persons have recently emancipated their 
slaves, and settled them in New-York, Ohio, &c. 
A gentleman, from Virginia, very lately applied 
to Dr. E. P. AtLee, of Philadelphia, to procure 
deeds of manumission for 4 slaves that he brought 
hither, intending at first to have sent them to Li- 
beria, They are now “ emancipate and loose,” on 
their “own natal” continent. . 

Another southern philanthropist is preparing 
to liberate MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
SLAVES, and intends settling them, comfortably, 
in Hayti, and in Tamaulipas, or the western parts 
of the United States. He does not wish his name 
published, in connexion with his noble purpose, 
until it shall have been accomplished. 





Genoine Puttantnrory.—The following Letter, 
sezled and directed to the editor of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, was left at the house of 
a friend in Philadelphia, a short time after his re- 
turn from Mexico. A handsome sum was very 
carefully enclosed ;—but the generous donor is en- 
tirely unknown,—as the messenger was a perfect 
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stranger, and took leave immediately after deliver- 
ing the letter. ‘There is something so modest and 
unassuming—so laconically and purely philan- 
thropic in the matter, that it is difficult to find 
words in our language properly to define it. The 
circumstance excites the warm feeling of grati- 
tude;—but to whom can it be directed? The bo- 
som in which such genuine philanthropy dwells, 


also contains a source of ample reward, far more | 


remunerating than any reciprocation from human 
tongue, or human hand, can ever be. 
“ Dear Sir: 
The enclosed $ is sent by a friend, to 
aid your philanthropic designs. a 











LF A Commupication from my old and valued 
friend, D. Raymonn, Esa. of Maryland, is necessa- 
rily deterred to the next number of the G. v. E. 


—)8OO0— 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


LINES. 

Written by a citizen of the “ United States of America,” 
-—- the perusal of a statement concerning the Abolition 
of Slavery in the British Colonies.—Monelova, (Mexico,) 
November Sth, 1034. 


MY COUNTRY !—LAND OF WASHINGTON AND 
JEFFERSON ! 
When, alas! shall thy shore, which the wide ocean laves 
Be cleansed from the tears and the blood of thy slaves? 
Wilt thou boast of thy fleetness in Liberty’s race, 
While moaarchists lead thee, and jeer in thy face! 
And thy ensign, on Freedom's proud temple, is furled 
Neath the flag of Briitania, the light of the world! 
Is there no healing balm in our Gilead left ? 
Shall our fame in oblivion’s ocean be swept ? 
Shall the harps of our Ossians on willows be hung, 
And the funeral dirge of our glory be sung? 
My country! my country! TF do love thee still: 
Yet, rather than see thee a despot at will— 
See thee steeped in corruption, oppression, and crime, 
Let thy name be erased from the records of time! 
EDWIN. 








. 


i™ 


CBITUARY. 


ExizaneTn Marcaret CHanvier. 


We have cause‘for sorrow. Let our hearts be 
clad in mourning. Our pleasing hopes and bright- 
ening prospects are clouded by melancholy re- 
flections. The amiable, the philanthropic, the 
highly gifted editor of the Female Department of 
the “Genius of Universal Emancipation” is no 


more! ‘That eye which beamed with such tender ! 


compassion, is closed—That heart which throb. 
bed with such deep and feeling sympathy—that 
tongue that plead with most persuasive cloquence, 
in behalf of the poor and oppressed, are still, and 
silent in death! 
mourn; and long will the enslaved have cause to 
lament the loss of one who was an orriament to 
society, a pattern of virtue, and a powerful and ef- 
ficient advocate of the cause of suffering humani- 
ty. 
_ The name of Elizabeth M. Chandler, is not en- 
tirely unknown to fame. Though she had not far 
advanced in life, some of the most celebrated lit- 
erary periodicals of our country have been en- 
riched with the productions of her pen. Yet she 
was known to few, as a writer for this work, not- 
withstanding she had long contributed the valua- 
treasures of a pious, intelligent, and cultivated 





| 


Well may the philanthropist || 


mind to the cause of Universal Emancipation 
through its pages. Such was her retiring modes- 
ty, and purely philanthropic principles, that she 
avoided public notoriety, while she labored with 
the most sincere devotedness and ardent zeal, in 
the sacred vineyard of moral reformation. 

Since the last number of this publication was 
issued, she was subjected to a sudden and severe 
affliction. After a painful illness of eleven weeks, 
which she endured with the most perfect calmness 
and resignation, she was removed from this earth- 
ly abode of sorrow and tribulation, to witness the 
brighter scenes of endless bliss. She departed this 
life in Lenawee County, Michigan Territory, on 
the second day of the Eleventh Month, (Novem- 
| ber,) 1834, in the twenty-fifth year of her age. 

Though our bereavement is great, and our loss 
| irreparable, yet we are permitted to enjoy the 
consolatory reflection, that to her, the guin will 





|| be eternal. 


| It would be impossible to do justice to her mem- 
ory in sq brief a space as my present limits will 
allow; but I shall very soon publish a volume of 
her works, accompanied with a biographical no- 
| tice of her life and exemplary character. A fur- 
| ther notice of her public labors will also be taken 
| hereafter, in the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
| tion. E-prror. 











TO PHILANTHROPISTS. 

As I am now about to prosecute the enterprise 
_which I have lately made arrangements to com- 
'mence in the Republic of Mexico, I request the 
| attention of my friends, and that of philanthro- 
| pists generally, to the subject. The nature of the 
| object, and plan of operations proposed, may be 

learned from my previous publications, and the 
present number of this work. Many of the most 
‘intelligent advocates of Universal Fmancipation 
in various parts of the United States have express- 
ed their decided approbation of the measure, both 
privately and publicly. In my own mind there is 
not a shadow of doubt respecting its utility or 
eventual success, if properly attended to. But my 
own means are not adequate to its prosecution 
| upon a scale commensurate with its importance. 
| And as the measure is one of a public nature—in 
| which the cause of humanity is deeply concerned 
—I look with confidence to its friends for assis- 
|tance in carrying the enterprise into effect. I 
leave it to themselves to prescribe the mode in 
| which such assistance shall be rendered. Aid in 
| promoting the cause is whet I desire. For myself 
—i. e. my own private emolument—I ask nothing. 
_T have hands to work, and fect to walk,—and am 
‘neither ashained nor indisposed to use cither, as 
(occasion may recuire; but it is my sincere wish 
‘to do whut the means at command shall enuble 
me, in hastening the downfall of that system of 
oppression which has corrupted tens of thousands 
of our citizens, reduced millions to a cruc! bon- 
dage, and endangered the very existence of ._; 
free institutions. 
Previous to my late visit to Mexico, a number 
of my friends and philanthropic acquaintances 
contributed to defray the expences incurred in. 














performing the journey, exploring the country, 
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obtaining the grant of land,&c. For this I return 
them my most grateful acknowledgments. It was 
my intention to give a list of their names in the 
present number of this work; but some of them 
object to it,—as they do not wish their names 
published to the world, even in connexion with 
dzeds of the purest humanity and benevolence. A 
considerable number of worthy colored persons, 
in indigent circumstances, (among them some 
slaves who will be emancipated only on condition 
of leaving the United States,) have made applica- 
tion to become settlers in my colony. Should any 
be disposed to aid them in removing thither, &c. 
I shall rejoice to have the means for their accom- 
modation. 

It is my intention to proceed with my first ex- 
pedition, from Philadelphia or New-York to Mat- 
amoras, about the first of February, 1336,—provi- 
ded circumstances shall not render a further 
postponement necessary. Should the disturbances 
in Texas (alluded to in another part of this paper) 
be likely to throw difficulties in my way by ex- 
tending to Tamaulipas, I shall wait until they are 
removed.—But it is not nowgexpected that this 
will be the case, as the place of location for my 
intended colony will be far distant from the seat 
of those disturbances,—and it is not even probable 
that they will be of long duration. All concerned 
in the enterprise are therefore requested to attend 
to it by the time above mentiond. 

Those who may wish to correspond with me 
upon the subject, either with the view of joining 
the expedition, or aiding the enterprise in any 
other way, will please direct their letters ( post- 
paid) to me at No. 94, North Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia, previous to the first of February next, as 
aforesaid. B. Lunpy. 


THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION. 

After a long and painful absence from my post, 
I rejoice to appear again before my numerous 
friends and patrons. My late visit to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico was prolonged far beyond my ex- 
pectations.—And tho’ my mission was finally suc- 
cessful, it cost me much anxiety, hardship, and 


extreme embarrassment.—But, thanks to a kind | 


Providence, I was enabled to surmount every dif- 
ficulty; and J dare not complain, notwithstanding 
my trials and afflictions were numerous, and my 
fortitude and perseverance were severely tested. 
As my friends have, no doubt, generally been in- 
formed of the nature of my arrangements, thro’ 
the medium of previous letters and publications, 
I shall not dwell upon the subject at present. I 
will, however, simply observe, that it is my inten- 
tion to prosecute my enterprise, as speedly and 
energetically as the nature of things will permit. 
My own investigations and reflections, in addition 
to the sentiments of our most intelligent and ccle- 
brated philanthropists, confirm me in the belief, 
that, the success of the measure will be attended 
with important benefits to the cause of suffering 
humanity. 

I was detained so great a length of time by sick- 
ness and other causes, in the interior of Mexico, 
that the persons who had undertaken the editorial 
management of the Genius of Universal Emanci- 














pation, became weary of the charge, and suspend- 
ed its publication. While I doigly regret the ne- 
cessity of this step, I return them my warmest 
thanks, for their attention to it while conducted 
by them. In consequence of my present engage- 
ments, it is uncertain whether [ shall be able to 


| continue it regularly, for some time to come.— 


But I wish to repeat—what I have assured m 
friends before—that the work shall be published 
while I live, at least; and be issued as frequently 
as the means at command shall warrant. Subscri- 
bers will receive the usual number of sheets, at the 
same price per volume, as formerly; and though 
its publication may me irregular, the full comple. 
ment will be furnished, for the payments they 
make. In its future course, it will strictly main- 
tain its established principles and character. It 
will, moreover, be a particular vehicle of informa- 
tion, concerning the experiments to be made in 
Mexico, and elsewhere, (as well as those which 
have been made already,) in the culture of sugar, 
cotton, &c. by the labour of free hands. Thous- 
ands of Mexican free men are now employed in 
the business, whose ancestors, and even some of 
whom themselves, were once in the condition of 
slaves. It is expected that many interesting facts 
and circumstances will be communicated through 
the pages of this work, in relation to the abolition 
of slavery in Mexico,—which it should be remem- 
bered was voluntarily accomplished, in nearly all 
the sugar districts of that country. The Circular 
Address, accompanying this sheet, is forwarded, 
as a gratuity, to those wiio may receive it. 
Before concluding, I wish to remind the friends 
and subscribers to this publication, that their fur- 
ther patronage is needed, and most anxiously so- 
licited. The price, per volume, is a very small 
sum, and imposes but little pecuniary burthen on 
those who are willing to support the work. In 
the prosecution of my public labors, the expences 
are great, and the means to detray them often ex- 
tremely limited. I wish to be spared the humili- 
ation of depicting the frequent difficulties and per- 
plexities that I have witnessed, on this account. 
(Neither do E wish them to extend too much sym- 
pathy to me, but reserve it for the slave.) A con- 
siderable number of kind fricnds have assisted 
me, at various times, for which I am truly thank- 
ful. Without their extra aid, I must, long since, 
have yielded to the force of adverse circumstances, 
and left the suffering bondman to his fate. It is 
mv unaltered determination, to persevere in my 
efforts to meliorate his condition, as far as it may 
be in my power: and to such as feel inclined to 
strengthen my hands, in making these efforts, I 


pledge myself to employ the means afforded, in 


the best manner that I possibly can, for the pro- 
motion of the sacred cause. 

There is now a considerable amount due for 
subscriptions, on the books; and I most earnestly 
request all indebtedgto forward their arrearages 
without delay. Their bills will be presented in a 
short time;—and should any mistakes ocrur, they 
will be corrected as soon as the facts shall be as- 
certained. By an early attention to these solici- 
tations, the friends and patrons of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation will confer additional 
and lasting obligations upon the editor. 








